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Anti-war protests meet police violence 














A GPJA supporter being manhandled by police in Auckland 


Protests on the second 
anniversary of the invasion 
and occupation of Iraq on 
March 19th were marred by 
heavy-handed police re- 
sponses in both Auckland 
and Wellington. 

The protest of over three 
hundred Aucklanders was 
first disrupted when police 
escorted a vehicle right 
through the middle of the 
march. This provoked an an- 
gry response which gave the 
police an excuse to go in and 
start arresting. 

Four supporters of the Glo- 


bal Peace and Justice Auck- 
land march were arrested. 
One of them, Simon 
Oosterman, told Indymedia 
that he “refused to give details 
in protest against the police 
brutality at the march and 
what I experienced in the po- 
lice car when everyone had 
gone. The same officer who 
was seen in the New Zealand 
Herald choking a young activ- 
ist was the same officer who 
held my throat the entire time 
I was in the police car (about 
15-20min) not allowing me to 
breathe. Every now and then 


he would rub his hands 
around to ‘keep the blood 
flowing so [I wouldn’t] faint 
and keep feeling the pain.’ He 
also mentioned that ‘you and 
the Springbok tour people are 
all the same’.” 

When GPJA protested at 
the first court hearing for 
those arrested on the Satur- 
day, police made another five 
arrests - one for holding up in 


_ the courtroom a Herald on 


Sunday photo showing police 
brutality against Oosterman. 

In Wellington, meanwhile, 
police tried the same trick 
when they arrested a 
protestor who was doing 
nothing more dangerous 
than throwing tomatoes at an 
actor dressed as George W. 
Bush. However, the police 
were underprepared for the 
crowd response. 

A majority of the crowd of 
120 protestors denied the 
seven or eight police officers 
access to their own vehicles. 
Linking arms and chanting, 
they refused to let the police 
take their prisoner away. 
When the tyres on the cop 
car were let down, the police 
had no choice but to negoti- 
ate their way out of the situ- 
ation. To cheers from the 
protestors, the prisoner was 
released without charge. 

It’s clear that the police 
were trying to put the fear 
into protestors in both Auck- 
land and Wellington. A com- 
mon feature of both marches 
was the heavy presence of 
undercover cops and police 
photographers. The 
protestor’s own cameras 
were often snatched by po- 


lice and photos deleted. 

Obviously some sections 
of the police are still bitter 
over the way that they were 
defied - often successfully - 
during the Springbok Tour 
protests of 1981, and want to 
get back by causing as much 
damage to protestors as they 
can get away with. 

In Wellington, though, the 
police didn’t bring enough 
force, and the protestors 
were simply too strong and 
too determined The only 
thing that can really protect 
protestors from police is to 
heavily outnumber them. 
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Their truth - and ours 


“You'll never get a true story from a single perspective”, says recent publicity 
for Television New Zealand news. That’s true. But despite the appearance of 
choice and competition, TVNZ - and all the other mainstream news outlets - are 
only telling one side of the story. 

Mainstream news services are part of the capitalist economy. They’re all about 
making a profit. So it’s no surprise that their sympathies will be with the part of 
society which feels the same way - the bosses. 

Also the bosses have the resources to pay for researchers, PR experts and 
other spin doctors to make their side of the story look like, not only the best, but 
the only side. 

For example, when the mainstream media report on a strike, the article’s 
focus is usually about disruption for the firm’s consumers. Then we hear the 
employers talk about how sorry they are that the union isn’t seeing reason. Only 
after that do the union leaders get to put their side of the story. The views of 
ordinary workers are nowhere at all. 

The mainstream media view society “from above”. Seen from that view- 
point, it's most important that the system keeps running smoothly - that bosses 
keep making profits, consumers keep buying goods, and workers remain com- 
pliant, docile, and invisible. 

Of course, many mainstream editors and reporters try also to stick to 
principles like “balance”, “freedom of speech”, and “putting both sides”. But 
when they try to apply these principles they often end up distorting the news 
even further. 

For example, a free weekly paper in Wellington recently ran an interview with 
one of the leaders of the fascist National Front. The fascists had made a complaint 
to the Press Council that they had been made to look bad in recent articles. The 
paper decided to let these peddlers of race hatred have a whole two pages in 
which to make themselves look like misunderstood defenders of ordinary people. 

“Freedom of speech” is a great principle, in abstract. But when Nazis are 
given a platform in the mass media, it makes their hateful nonsense look ac- 
ceptable - and usually leads to a rise in the amount of racist violence. “Bishop” 
Brian Tamaki’s Destiny “Church”, meanwhile, preaches hatred of gay people 
and women who have children outside marriage through their paid-for early 
morning television slots as well as their intimidating mass marches. 

When all we hear from the media is that bosses, politicians and movie stars are 
everything and workers are nothing, it becomes difficult to even be able to imagine 
what a better world might look like. We feel even less powerful when we're told that 
thugs and scapegoating bigots should be allowed to turn us against each other in 
the name of freedom of speech. 

Which is why we need a new kind of media - a workers’ media, which puts the 
interests of the people at the bottom of society, who keep the whole thing run- 
ning, first and foremost. 

But it has to be much bigger and better than a monthly magazine put out by 
one small group of socialists. If we want to change the world, we have to fight 
the bosses on the field of ideas. And for that, we need a new, regular, frequent 
mass-circulation paper - one which sees the world from below. 
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Engineers call off strike 


Manufacturing employers have 
agreed to return to negotiations with 
the Engineering, Printing and Manu- 
facturing Union, over their demand 
fora 5% pay rise. In return, the EPMU 
has called off a proposed half-day of 
industrial action. 

This is significant progress, as the 
Northern Manufacturers’ Association 
had previously stated that a 3.2% pay 
rise was their “final offer”. 

Some individual employers have 
already agreed to a5% pay rise. Angie 
Silbery-Dee, who owns a roofing prod- 
ucts firm in Upper Hutt, was quoted 
on the EPMU website as saying that 
“if you can’t afford to give a five per 
cent rise in this climate, you probably 
shouldnzt be in business. Companies 
are doing well, and workers deserve a 
share of that.” 

But EPMU secretary Andrew 


Bus drivers and council 
workers join the struggle 


Little is urging workers not to settle 
with their individual bosses, even if 
they offer 5%. 

“The heart of this campaign is about 
getting a fair share for all working peo- 
ple, and the only way in which we can 
do that is by sticking together,” he said. 

“If your boss says he’ll pay the five 
per cent now if you'll settle, tell him 
that you won’t be split off from your 
colleagues in the Metals agreement. 
Tell him to go back to the EMA [Em- 
ployers and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion] and tell them to settle.” 

As Little says, the real question is 
whether employers influenced the 
EMA - one of the most influential 
bosses’ organisations in the country - 
can be forced to concede the 5% fig- 
ure. If they can, it would be a real win 
for workers nationwide - and not just 
in the pay area. 


The chief executive of the EMA’s 
Northern branch, Alasdair Thompson, 
is one of the most outspoken pro-boss 
advocates around at the moment. His 
organisation are leading the campaign 
to have the small gains for workers in 
the recent Holidays Act rolled back, 
and are strident in the pro-motorway 
lobby in Auckland. 

A defeat for the EMA would be a 
defeat for their political project. Work- 
ers have as much interest in decent 
holidays legislation and sane transport 
policies for Auckland as they do in a 
5% wage rise. If the EPMU wins on 
the pay front, then the whole workers’ 
movement will have a golden oppor- 
tunity to push the struggle forward on 
the others - if they take it. 

Mass membership meetings are 
being called for the first week of April 
to report back on the negotiations. 


Other groups of workers 
are following the EPMU’s 
example, and getting in 
behind the CTU’s “5 in '05" 
campaign for a minimum 
5% wage rise for all work- 
ers. 

As Unity went to press, 
work bans by Stagecoach 
bus drivers were due to 
kick in, building to strikes 
from next week. The driv- 
ers also intend banning 
voluntary overtime and 
will start holding depot 
stopwork meetings tomor- 
row, ramping up to a one- 
day strike next Monday 
and rolling stoppages the 
week after that. 

A full 24-hour region- 
wide strike is planned for 
next Monday, April 4, to 
be followed by one-day 
depot-by-depot stoppages 
from the following Mon- 
day, April 11. These will be 
the first strikes on Auck- 
land buses for six years. 

Combined unions advo- 
cate Gary Froggatt said 
the notices followed 26 
weeks of negotiations, 
and it was up to Stage- 
coach to approach his 
team with a new pay deal. 
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And on Thursday 24th 
March, more than a thou- 
sand Christchurch City 
Council workers walked 
off the job for four hours 
in protest at pay talks 
which have stalled after 
ten months. 

The union has asked for 
a 6.5 per cent increase over 
two years, 3.5% in lump 
sums and base-rate in- 
creases this year and 3% 
on base rates next year. 

Southern Local Govern- 
ment Officers’ Union 
(SLGOU) secretary Peter 
Lawson said that media- 
tion with the council last 
week had failed to avert 
strike action. 

Although staff picketed 
civic offices, libraries and 
service centres, council hu- 
man resources general 
manager Philippa Jones 
had said that none of the 
council's essential services 
would be affected by the 
strike. In most areas the 
council had enough staff 
who belonged to other 
unions or were on con- 
tracts to manage for four 
hours, Jones said. 





SLGOU officials Donald Bruce and Angela Watson 


CEO pay riles workers 


Christchurch council workers are especially angry at 
the way in which chief executives and other salaried 
bosses get big pay rises while saying that they can’t 
afford anything for those at the coal face. 

For example, Christchurch City Council CEO Lesley 
Tuck got a $300,000 (10%) pay increase - while claim- 
ing that the Council could only afford a 2% pay rise 
for workers. 

A recent survey shows that CEO pay went up on av- 
erage 5.2 per cent in the past year - the same as the 
increase in 2003. On average, CEOs earn a quarter of a 
million dollars a year. CTU president Ross Wilson has 
pointed out that it’s only fair for ordinary workers to 
get a 5% pay rise as well. 





‘We will not settle for less than five percent” 





PAT O'DEA reports 
from the recent EPMU 
metals collective 
stopwork meeting at 
Ericsson Stadium, 
Auckland. 


As the hall filled up I was 
able to count the crowd be- 
cause the seating was set out 
in two perfect rows of ten 
seats. Though not every row 
Icounted was completely full 
I roughly counted the crowd 
at between 300 or 400 which 
was at least a third the size 
of all the previous meetings. 
Through the windows I saw 
that a lot of workers had ar- 
rived from the west gate and 
most of them had the latest 








in OF 


Newson said “The brother 
from the back has put it right 
between my eyes.” 

When Newson called for 
votes against, about 11 hands 
went up but only in one sec- 
tion of the crowd and not eve- 
ryone in that section put their 
hand up. When Newson asked 
for all those for, a large ma- 
jority put their hands up. To 
my eye this large majority for 
the strike was matched 
equally by abstentions. 


5% “minimum” 


EPMU secretary Andrew 
Little said that Unity support- 
ers giving out leaflets outside 
the meeting were “aghast” at 
the EPMU - “‘in the past they 
have criticized us for not be- 








Unity leaflet in their hand. 
As they took their seats a lot 
of the workers could be seen reading 
our leaflet. The four workers immedi- 
ately in front of were talking quite 
loudly about the leaflet particularly 
about historical part of the leaflet. 

I overheard one worker say that 
Labour used to be a party for the 
workers and another said we need a 
party something like that to the left of 
Labour today. Another said “If we 
could just get rid of Helen Clark...” 

Again the meeting was addressed 
and run by National Metals Agree- 
ment advocate Bill Newson. 

He announced that the employers 
had agreed to go back into negotia- 
tions. He also suggested that the work- 
ers should not go on the half day strike 
that had been proposed at the previ- 
ous meeting, Newson did this in a way, 
in which he tried to imply that the call 
to cancel the strike was coming from 
the workers and not the union leader- 
ship. But as the meeting wore on he 
had to abandon this fiction and had to 
actively argue to call off the strike. 


Internal argument 


Newson said “I understand if a lot 
of will not strike because you don’t 
want to jeopardize the negotiations”. 
Later on he put it that it could be a 
lack of good faith to go on strike now 
that the employers have agreed to ne- 
gotiations. He seemed to be having an 
internal argument with himself. I think 
that there must have been some seri- 
ous disagreement behind the scenes. 
This disagreement came out when 


The logo for the CTU’s campaign for a 5% wage rise in 2005 


Hewson mentioned that the workers 
at Robin Hood had already decided 
to go on strike. He said we can’t stop 
them. He then advised the rest of us 
not to strike and that each job should 
make its own decision. He said the 
workers at Robin Hood had been an- 
tagonized by their manager who had 
gone around saying that going back 
into negotiations was just to tell the 
union that they would still be only of- 
fering 3.2%. He said that probably 
some workers were already on strike 
and not here. 

When Bill Newson asked if there 
were any workers from Robin Hood 
at the meeting, about 8 workers put 
their hands up. 

Hewson asked them “are you still 
carrying on your strike.” 

“We are.” they said. This received a 
big clap. 

One worker put a motion that we 
all go on strike in support of the Robin 
Hood workers. A rather young Island 
woman got up at the back of the crowd 
and said that their employer had al- 
ready settled for 5% but they were 
here in support of everyone else. She 
seemed quite angry and or confused 
that Newson was now saying that we 
all go it alone. 

A giant Maori guy two rows behind 
me then got up and in a strong voice 
said we should all support Robin 
Hood. “We will not settle for less than 
5%. If we settle for 4.99% I am walk- 
ing out of the union.” This received a 
big clap from a sizable portion of the 
crowd. 


ing strong enough.” 

“The time to fight is now,” 
he said. “We are serious - 5% is the 
very minimum. We will continue till we 
win.” 

Little said he was being rung by 
employers saying “we are an excep- 
tional case, we can’t afford it. Even 
though these companies, make record 
profits.” 

This was a different tone to from 
that he had revealed at the previous 
meeting a week earlier, when said that 
six employers had rung him up saying 
they wanted to pay the 5%. 

I didn’t quite catch it for sure but I 
thought he said that one of these em- 
ployers to ring complaining they 
couldn’t afford it was Carter Holt. 

The contradiction between these 
two statements can be explained if the 
pressure not to cough up is coming 
from the bigger companies out side the 
metals agreement and not the mostly 
smaller ones thatare in the metals 
agreement. 

It must be particularly irksome for 
Little that these bigger companies are 
those most able to afford it. He rein- 
forced this impression be going on 
about how much the metals is a trend 
setting agreement. 

Newson closed the meeting. He said 
“Your boss might tell you that it is il- 
legal (to take industrial action). I am 
not asking you to do anything illegal - 
the union has a big team of lawyers.” 
He then made a joke about lawyers 
and seemed quite annoyed that he 
didn’t get a laugh. 

With that the meeting was over. 
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Fighting on the political front 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 


There’s been a chorus of opposition 
to workers trying to win decent pay rises. 

It’s come from the usual places. Indi- 
vidual employers, obviously, who simply 
don’t want to pay workers more because 
it eats into their profits. 

Then there’s the business groups in 
all the towns and cities up-and-down the 
country. The Northland Chamber of 
Commerce in Whangarei had its go, con- 
demning the Council of Trade Unions 
for daring to suggest workers deserve a 
5% pay rise — somehow claiming this was 
“a giant leap backwards”. 

And there are the national organisa- 
tions, like the Business Roundtable and 
Business NZ. They’re not happy either. 

Despite four years of economic boom 
and record profits they’re still going on 
about improving productivity first. 

Then we get to the political parties. 
The openly pro-business ACT and Na- 
tional have been quick to condemn un- 
ions. Again, to be expected — both these 
parties represent the political interests 
of employers. 

But sensing it was going to be diffi- 
cult portraying workers as “greedy” 
when profits are up, they’ve been argu- 
ing that instead of across the board pay 
rises — which are “unfair” — the govern- 
ment should cut taxes. 

National’s finance spokesman, John 
Keys, explained: “Personal tax cuts 
would put more money in every work- 
er’s pocket while a cut in company taxes 
would give room for businesses to pro- 
vide more competitive salaries in light 
of the current skills shortage.” 

So very quickly the union pay cam- 
paigns, which pit workers and employers 
against each other in a dispute over pay 
levels, has assumed a political character. 

The employer’s side has been quite 
clear about this. 

While it’s unlikely their call for tax 
cuts is going to do much to hold back 
angry workers who haven’t had a decent 
pay rise in a decade or so, there is some 
logic to their tactics. 

Firstly, the employers and their po- 
litical representatives are desperately 
afraid of growing workers’ confidence. 

If wide sections of workers win large 
pay rises through their own actions, who 
knows where it might end. More work- 
ers might start joining unions, new multi- 
employer collective contracts could be 
established, and there might even be 
challenges to the harsh restrictions on 
the right strike that employers have en- 
joyed since 1991. 

It’s desperate, but if workers could be 
won to the idea of tax cuts perhaps 
they’d settle down. 
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It'll take more than Helen Clark posing in a 
hard-hat to satisfy workers. 


Secondly, business has been applying 
steady pressure for quite some time on 
the Labour government to lower taxes 
— both personal income tax and com- 
pany tax. 

Because of the booming economy the 
government has been operating huge 
budget surpluses — the amount the gov- 
ernment takes in from taxation far ex- 
ceeds what it’s spending. The budget sur- 
plus for this financial year is expected 
to be over $7 billion. 

In the eyes of business this surplus 
represents larger profits they could be 
hanging on to, if company tax rate was 
lowered from 33c to 30c in the dollar, as 
they’re demanding. 

At the moment Michel Cullen, La- 
bour’s Finance Minister, is sitting on the 
fence and banking the surpluses. 

But what worries the bosses, is that 
Labour might use the surpluses for in- 
creased social spending on health, edu- 
cation and welfare, areas which are cur- 
rently starved of funding. 

Once new polices and spending lev- 





els are in place they might be hard to 
reverse. They could threaten the whole 
direction of government policy over the 
last two decades, which has been to- 
wards reduced government spending, 
privatisation and market competition. 

Except for some minor tinkering at 
the edges Labour has generally ac- 
cepted this model. And employers 
have been confident they could keep 
Labour on track. 

But instinctively bosses know that 
increased worker militancy could see 
workers begin to ask hard questions of 
the government. It might give political 
parties to the left of Labour more con- 
fidence to promote pro-worker policies 
that intersect with this rising mood. 

Employers might have to kiss good- 
bye to their tax cut and a whole lot more. 

The example of 2003’s rates revolt in 
Auckland has some parallels here. 

It started as a spontaneous refusal 
to pay the increased residential rates 
charges devised by the pro-business 
Auckland Regional Council. 

This revolt was then given political 
leadership by the Residents’ Action 
Movement (RAM), which went on to 
get 90,000 votes in the Auckland Re- 
gional Council elections and get one 
councillor elected. 

RAM has since launched a free 
buses campaign which is getting enor- 
mous support and is challenging the 
whole market ethos of privatisation 
and user-pays. 

In a similar way, the union pay cam- 
paign can grow into a wider political 
challenge to the bosses and the market. 

This can only happen if there’s a se- 
rious political vehicle, a grassroots al- 
ternative to Labour. 

That’s why Unity is raising the idea 
of a broad left party built around a 
regular national paper, which gives 
leadership and organisation to work- 
ers and activists. 

The bosses are sensing that the tide 
has turned somewhat, they realise the 
stakes are high. 

The left also needs to recognise this, 
and organise accordingly. We can’t be 
complacent about our task. 


Will they or won't they? 


Official papers released by Treasury earlier this year showed that prior 
to the 2004 Budget the Labour government was considering cutting com- 


pany tax. 


And political commentators are suggesting that tax cuts are being se- 


riously looked at again this year. 


Asked in February whether the government was considering tax cuts, 
Helen Clark replied: “I've never ruled anything in or out and I’m not go- 


ing to today.” 





‘Give free buses a trial’ 


Last week a RAM delegation 
gave the first-ever “outside” pres- 
entation to the board of the Auck- 
land Regional Transport Authority, 
the new body running greater 
Auckland's transport network. 

RAM asked ARTA to give free 
buses a large-scale trial, as 
Manukau mayor Sir Barry Curtis 
has already proposed for three of 
his city’s suburbs. The ARTA board 
didn’t make any commitment, but 
said it would look carefully at our 
proposal. 

Extracts from RAM's presenta- 
tion follow. 


Our present system of social organi- 
sation faces the onset of two intertwined 
mega-catastrophes: global warming and 
energy crisis. 

Climate change risks are more seri- 
ous than previously suggested by the 
United Nations. There’s now strong evi- 
dence that climate change is already 
underway and that future emissions of 
greenhouse gases are likely to increase 
global temperatures by between 1.4°C 
and 5.8°C during this century. 

But not everyone agrees. Backed by 
the US government, which refuses to 
sign up to Kyoto, Big Oil is sponsoring 
a minority of scientific dissenters. There 
are eerie similarities to how Big To- 
bacco could always find scientists ready 
to “prove” that cigarettes don’t harm 
your health. 

So there’s a political war going on over 
global warming. But we must also tackle 
another looming calamity - the oil crisis. 

The global market is lubricated by 
cheap oil. Demand for oil has been so 
extreme that, in just one century, about 
half the planet’s known reserves have 
been used up. Yet oil consumption con- 
tinues to skyrocket. 

Recent price hikes have already 
added $2.5 billion or more to New Zea- 
land’s oil bill, lifting it to around $6 bil- 
lion a year. 

”The end of cheap oil is coming to- 
wards us with the force of a tsunami and 
New Zealand is not ready,” warns 
Green Party co-leader Jeanette 
Fitzsimons. “At first it will cost you $3 a 
litre to fill up your car. Later, there will 
be absolute shortages, no matter what 
you're prepared to pay.” 

Clearly, one of the things we must ur- 
gently transform is Auckland’s car de- 
pendency. 

How well will ARTA respond? That 
will largely depend on how soon ARTA 
and its political master, the ARC, start 
pushing for a major shift of government 
funds from roads to public transport. 





RAM wants to put thousands more of these on the road, free of charge for commuters. 


And on whether the ARC rallies public 
opinion to move a government that’s 
bound to be reluctant. 

If Helen Clark’s government wanted 
to get real about global warming and the 
oil crisis, billions would be diverted into 
Auckland’s buses and trains. Instead, 
over 80% of the region’s transport 
project funding flows to roads under 
Labour. Even worse is the National Par- 
ty’s “more roads” mantra.The road bias 
of the politicians reflects their appease- 
ment of powerful vested interests. 

If we’re not going to get realistic and 
visionary leadership from the top, it’s 
got to come from below. That’s why 
RAM has started a free buses campaign, 
which is being greeted with enthusiasm 
by Aucklanders sick of traffic gridlock 
and fumey air. 

RAMs free buses petition calls for 
“a major shift of government funds 
away from motorways and into buses 
for the people”. Our petition seeks “the 
urgent introduction of thousands more 
buses across greater Auckland which 
are free and frequent and close to eve- 
ryone in built-up areas”. 

It will be presented at the Regional 
Land Transport Committee’s public 
hearings in July/August 2005. 
Our petition has been personally en- 
dorsed by close to 200 top academics, 
community activists, prominent artists, 

Maori leaders, environmentalists, un- 
ion officials, local politicians, business 
people, religious figures, ethnic repre- 
sentatives, sports stars and other re- 
spected Aucklanders. 

When very different groups of citi- 
zens support free buses on the basis that 
“it’s just common sense”, you know it’s 
an idea whose time has almost come. 


Sometimes free bus sympathisers will 
ask “Can we afford them?” and “Will 
the politicians listen?” These interlinked 
questions raise the politics of money. 

When was the last war cancelled be- 
cause of cost? The answer, of course, is 
never. Politicians always come up with the 
money to send others to fight in their wars. 

We need to declare a different kind 
of war on the threats posed by global 
warming, the looming oil crisis and 
Auckland’s chronic congestion. If we 
don’t, then we will remain trapped in 
our slowly moving carpark, helping fuel 
the twin calamities of climate convul- 
sions and oil depletion. 

Imagine what would happen if ARTA 
and the ARC declared a war on gridlock, 
and asked the government to fund free 
and frequent buses out of a fairer distri- 
bution of transport funds. This would fo- 
cus existing popular discontent with 
gridlock onto positive changes to the 
transport agenda. And then the pressure 
would go on the politicians to explain why 
they support a funding split which grossly 
favours roads over buses and other pub- 
lic transport. 

But necessary changes mostly don’t 
happen just because they seem logical. 
The political impetus for social progress 
is usually created by popular discontent 
intersecting with major crises (like traf- 
fic gridlock, global warming and oil de- 
pletion). 

RAM’s free buses campaign is an im- 
portant catalyst for social progress be- 
cause it focuses popular discontent with 
gridlock onto Auckland’s only sustainable 
solution. And we’re not putting up an 
untried model. Free buses are a growing 
phenomenon in cities around the globe. 

Isn’t it time to give free buses a trial? 
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Hui calls for sale of Maori land 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 


“Sell the land.” This was call that 
came loud and clear from speakers at 
the Maori economic summit, Hui 
Taumata 2005, held at Te Papa in Wel- 
lington, March 1-3. 

It’s a call backed by Shane Jones, a 
treaty negotiator and businessman, 
and one of the organisers of the hui. 
Jones argues that Maori must play the 
corporate game to succeed in the 21st 
century. Maori must make a “strate- 
gic shift” and become “economically 
savvy” 

“Shrewd dealing in the interna- 
tional economic environment will in- 
crease our capital base”, says Jones. 

In 2001, Maori assets were estimated 
at $9 billion — a major portion of this 
figure “locked-up” in land assets be- 
longing collectively to iwi or hapu. 

To get the capital to start up new 
businesses, Jones and others, are argu- 
ing that this tribal land should be sold 
or mortgaged to banks and finance 
companies. 

Wealthy capitalists, who’ve been 
eyeing up the “unused” land remain- 
ing in Maori hands, are right behind 
the scheme. Hui Taumata represented 
a partnership between powerful busi- 
ness interests, Maori corporate high 
flyers, and the Labour government, 
who funded the event. 

The economic summit, plus the calls 
to capitalise Maori land, are part of a 
coordinated response to the political 
environment created by mass opposi- 
tion to Labour’s foreshore and seabed 
legislation. 

This 21st century land grab was 
driven by the government’s desire to 
secure control of the foreshore and 
seabed, and maintain its power to lease 
or sell to private companies. 

The foreshore and seabed is a vast, 
and as yet largely untapped, source of 
wealth. 

Labour acted to ensure the re- 
source would be available to exploi- 
tation and profit. A fact confirmed by 
an application now being considered 
for a Chinese company to mine 3,617 
square kilometres of seabed off the 
west coast of the North Island. 

Many Maori saw the seabed and 
foreshore legislation for what was, 
they saw through the government’s 
claims to be protecting the interests of 
all New Zealanders, when they were 
instead acting in the interests of busi- 
ness profits. 

The 20,000 strong hikoi to parlia- 
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Shane Jones 


ment and the creation of the Maori 
Party is a major grassroots challenge 
to Labour’s agenda. 

Having passed the legislation, and 
committed itself to privatisation of the 
foreshore and seabed, Labour is now 
trying to get a small, but vocal, Maori 
elite to back its policies. This elite has 
benefited from Treaty settlements, 
through their control of trust boards and 
iwi businesses. While others have se- 
cured managerial positions in New Zea- 


land companies, or in the corporatized 
education and health sectors. 

Labour wants this section of Maori 
to use its influence to dampen down 
opposition to their pro-business poli- 
cies. 

This is the role they hope someone 
like Shane Jones can play, who’s been 
given a high placing on Labour’s party 
list for this year’s election. Jones, and 
other corporate warriors wooed by 
Labour, have embraced the market. 
They share Labour’s vision of 21st cen- 
tury capitalism, and want other Maori 
to do the same. 

Hui Taumata 2005 shows there are 
divisions opening up between Maori, 
between those who are willing to go 
with Labour and the corporate bosses, 
and those who have an alternative vi- 
sion. 

Despite the efforts of some Maori 
leaders, the political energy created by 
the hikoi and the Maori Party has the 
potential to feed into a wider grass- 
roots movement that puts people and 
the environment before profits. 


An extra $2.97 an hour? 


Head of the _ Business 
Roundtable, Rod McLeod, who's of 
Ngati Porou descent, has claimed an 
extra $2.97 an hour would deliver 
huge benefits to Maori. 

And he’s right. An extra $2.97 an 
hour would be welcomed by many 
Maori workers and their families. 

This would be an 18% pay rise 
for someone currently earning the 
median wage of $33,000. 

Does this mean McLeod and the 
Business Roundtable are backing the 
current pay campaign by unions? Of 
course not. They'll be doing every- 
thing they can to stop pay rises 
threatening the profits of employ- 
ers. So what’s McLeod on about? 

$2.97 is a figure McLeod used in 
a report to the Hui Taumata Steer- 
ing Committee, which has been 
picked up by the media. 

The figure is meant to represent 
gains Maori would make from in- 
creased productivity, resulting from 
increased employment in competi- 
tively run businesses. 

It's part of an ideological and po- 
litical offensive by business groups, 
Maori business leaders, and the La- 
bour government. 

Asimilar line was used in the ‘80s 
and ‘90s to justify privatisation, 
union smashing, and other market 
driven policies. 








Rod McLeod 
But the market never did deliver 


to all. Instead, it created extreme 
wealth for a few, while the rest of 
us were burdened with longer hours 
of work, declining pay, and escalat- 
ing health and education costs. 

Even after 4 years of a booming 
economy and record profits there’s 
no trickle down for workers. The 
only way grassroots Maori will see 
an increase of $2.97 an hour is if 
they fight for it alongside their 
workmates. 

A new militancy is spreading 
through the union movement, one 
that unites Maori with Pakeha, and 
with workers of all races. It’s this 
grassroots partnership that can win 
real gains for working class people. 





“Support is absolutely huge” 


Unity talks to Hone 
Harawira, Maori Party 
candidate for Te Tai 
Tokerau 


A Chinese mining com- 
pany has an application to 
the government to use 3,617 
square kilometers of seabed 
from Taranaki to the 
Kaipara Harbour. What’s 
your thoughts on this? 


I don’t have any problems 
with the Chinese company. 
My problem is with the gov- 
ernment allowing this sort of 
thing to happen. It shows 
how bad the foreshore and 
seabed legislation is. 

The legislation is put for- 
ward as something of benefit 
to all New Zealanders. In fact 
it’s going to be to the detri- 
ment of all New Zealanders. 
If this deal goes through the 
Chinese company isn’t going 
to allow any of us, Maori or 
Pakeha, to go diving and 
swimming along the piece of 
foreshore and seabed they’re 
hoping to exploit for its natu- 
ral resources. 


Is this the government’s 
idea of public ownership? 


Absolutely it is. When we 
marched last year on the 
hikoi we made a couple of 
points 1) invest the foreshore 
and seabed in Maori hands 
2) make it inalienable, so 
Maori can never sell it, and 
3) guarantee access to all 
New Zealanders. 

We said to the govern- 
ment that if you’re serious 
about doing this for the ben- 
efit of all New Zealanders, 
why don’t you put in a clause 
saying you won’t sell it. But 
they wouldn’t. They wouldn’t 
include that clause because 
they always had the intention 
to sell it. It’s a money thing 
for the government. It’s not 
a principle thing. It’s money. 


What’s the level of sup- 
port for the Maori Party in 
Northland? 


| 


Hone Harawira 


Put it this way, there’s a 
thousand Maori on the Tai 
Tokerau electoral role in 
Kaitaia. 700 belong to the 
Maori Party, and we haven’t 
even done a door knock. 
Support for the Maori Party 
is absolutely huge, assisted 
by the fact that Labour and 
National have both become 
arrogant over the years, and 
no longer care about knock- 
ing on doors. 


What are the goals of the 
Maori Party? 


At the kaupapa level, that 
is, at the level of principle, 
Maori Party issues are going 
to be about two things 1) 
making Maori feel good 
about where they are in their 
own land 2) helping Pakeha 
people realise that what’s 
good for Maori is good for 
the whole country. 

Over the past few 
years, government stood by 
while all the small dairy 
plants in Dargaville, Kaitaia, 
Kaeo, and other places, were 
shut down and centralised in 
Whangarei. Now the govern- 
ment is doing the same with 
the hospitals, cutting off the 
surgical services and forcing 
everyone to travel hundreds 
of kilometres to Whangarei 
for serious emergencies. It’s 
ridiculous, it’s dangerous, and 





the Maori Party opposes it 
absolutely. 

We are not cows — we’re 
humans. And we’re not just 
talking Maori here. These are 
basic human rights for all 
people. The whole mindset 
has changed in terms of how 
the country is being run. 
Rogernomics was the start, 
and every government since, 
including Labour has main- 
tained the position whereby 
profits are more important 
than people. Money has be- 
come the bottom line, not the 
well being of people. 


You’ve articulated some 
of the core principles of the 
Maori party, is the process of 
translating those principles 
into policy happening at the 
moment? 


Here’s a simple one. Edu- 
cation should be free. That’s 
based on the philosophy that 
people are important. If you 
truly believe people are im- 
portant then you invest in the 
next generation. 


The Council of Trade Un- 
ions has been saying that in 
this booming economy all 
workers should get at least a 
5% pay rise. Some unions 
have been getting together to 
try and make this a reality. 
What do you make of the 
campaign? 


It’s not a case of support- 
ing a 5% pay rise, it’s sup- 
porting the right of everyone 
in this country to the level of 
support they require to be 
happy — not to survive, we’re 
past that point. If we’re big 
enough to own a warship 
then we’re big enough to 
look after our people. My 
view is that the country is 
sufficiently comfortable to 
look after those who gener- 
ate the wealth. 


No one in the Labour gov- 
ernment has come out in 
support of the unions. It 
seems there’s an opening for 
the Maori Party to gain the 
support of workers, and not 
just Maori workers. 


Good point. The Maori 
Party bases things on the 
principle that people are our 
greatest asset. Protecting 
them is in the best interests 
of the whole nation. If that’s 
our foundation principle, 
then that applies to support 
for workers too. 


Matt McCarten, Socialist 
Worker and others, have 
been discussing the idea of 
establishing a broad left 
party, which has an activist 
base and is rooted in the 
working class. Can you see 
the Maori Party working 
with or being involved more 
formerly with a broad left 
party or coalition? 


The Maori Party stands 
for the rights of Maori and 
the rights of people. On that 
basis, the Maori Party is 
open to work with whoever 
is comfortable with that po- 
sition. The Maori Party is 
neither a party of the left or 
the right. Our aim is to 1) rec- 
ognise the rights of Maori 2) 
ensure that the rest of the 
country feels comfortable 
with where Maori are going, 
and 3) put people before 
profits at all times. If those 
principles are upheld by any 
other party then I’m sure we 
can work with them. 
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Leave our country now 


by HASSAN JUMA'A AWAD, general 
secretary of Iraq's Southern Oil Company 
Union and president of the Basra Oil 
Workers’ Union 


We lived through dark days under 
Saddam Hussein’s dictatorship. When 
the regime fell, people wanted a new 
life: a life without shackles and terror; 
a life where we could rebuild our coun- 
try and enjoy its natural wealth. In- 
stead, our communities have been at- 
tacked with chemicals and cluster 
bombs, and our people tortured, raped 
and killed in our homes. 

Saddam’s secret police used to 
creep over the roofs into our homes 
at night; occupation troops now break 
down our doors in broad daylight. The 
media do not show even a fraction of 
the devastation that has engulfed Iraq. 
Journalists who dare to report the 
truth of what is happening have been 
kidnapped by terrorists. This serves the 
agenda of the occupation, which aims 
to eliminate witnesses to its crimes. 

Workers in Iraq’s southern oilfields 
began organizing soon after British 
occupying forces invaded Basra. We 
founded our union, the Southern Oil 


Company Union, just 11 days after the 
fall of Baghdad in April 2003. When 
the occupation troops stood back and 
allowed Basra’s hospitals, universities 
and public services to be burned and 
looted, while they defended only the 
oil ministry and oilfields, we knew we 
were dealing with a brutal force pre- 
pared to impose its will without regard 
for human suffering. From the begin- 
ning, we were left in no doubt that the 
US and its allies had come to take con- 
trol of our oil resources. 

The occupation authorities have 
maintained many of Saddam’s repres- 
sive laws, including the 1987 order which 
robbed us of basic union rights, includ- 
ing the right to strike. Today, we still 
have no official recognition as a trade 
union, despite having 23,000 members 
in 10 oil and gas companies in Basra, 
Amara, Nassiriya, and up to Anbar 
province. However, we draw our legiti- 
macy from the workers, not the govern- 
ment. We believe unions should oper- 
ate regardless of the government’s 
wishes, until the people are able finally 
to elect a genuinely accountable and 
independent Iraqi government, which 


represents our interests and not those 
of American imperialism. 

Our union has already shown it is 
able to stand its ground against one of 
the most powerful US companies, 
Dick Cheney’s KBR, which tried to 
take over our workplaces with the pro- 
tection of occupation forces. 

We forced them out and compelled 
their Kuwaiti subcontractor, Al 
Khourafi, to replace 1,000 of the 1,200 
employees it brought with it with Iraqi 
workers, 70% of whom are unem- 
ployed today. We also fought US vice- 
roy Paul Bremer’s wage schedule, 
which dictated that Iraqi public sec- 
tor workers must earn ID 69,000 ($35) 
per month, while paying up to $1,000 
a day to thousands of foreign merce- 
naries. In August 2003 we took strike 
action and shut down all oil produc- 
tion for three days. As a result, the oc- 
cupation authorities had to raise wages 
to a minimum of ID 150,000. 

We see it as our duty to defend the 
country’s resources. We reject and will 
oppose all moves to privatize our oil 
industry and national resources. We 


(continued on page 11) 


World says no to war - once more 


Across the world on 
March 19 and 20, activists 
rallied against the war in 
Iraq. In London, up to 
200,000 people marched in 
on the US embassy, chant- 
ing, “George Bush, Uncle 
Sam, Iraq will be your Vi- 
etnam!”. 

In the United States, 
protests were held in most 
cities. Thousands gathered 
in Central Park in New 
York, and 3000 rallied in 
San Francisco. Military 
families Speak Out organ- 
ised a mobilisation in 
Fayetteville, the home of 


Fort Bragg. All in all, pro- 
tests were held in 756 
towns across the US. 

Ten thousand marched 
in both Rome and Istanbul, 
5000 marched in Denmark, 
4500 in Tokyo and thou- 
sands rallied in New York. 
Protests were held across 
the US, including a 500- 
strong march in Chicago 
and a 3000-strong protest 
in San Francisco. Protests 
were also held in Johan- 
nesburg, New Zealand, La- 
hore, Glasgow, Cyprus and 
Brazil, among others. 


More reports from the worldwide protests 
available on the following websites: 


BRITAIN: http://www.socialistworker.co.uk/ 





article.php4?article_id=6087. 





UNITED STATES: http://www.unitedforpeace.org/ 





article.php?id=2782 
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Pakistan anti-war protest. Photo by Labour Party Pakistan. 








Leave our country now (continued) 


regard this privatization as a form of 
neo-colonialism, an attempt to impose 
a permanent economic occupation to 
follow the military occupation. 

The occupation has deliberately 
fomented a sectarian division of Sunni 
and Shia. We never knew this sort of 
division before. Our families intermar- 
ried, we lived and worked together. 
And today we are resisting this brutal 
occupation together, from Falluja to 
Najaf to Sadr City. The resistance to 
the occupation forces is a God-given 
right of Iraqis, and we, as a union, see 
ourselves as a necessary part of this 


resistance - although we will fight us- 
ing our industrial power, our collective 
strength as a union, and as a part of 
civil society which needs to grow in 
order to defeat both still-powerful 
Saddamist elites and the foreign oc- 
cupation of our country. 

Bush and Blair should remember 
that those who voted in last month’s 
elections in Iraq are as hostile to the 
occupation as those who boycotted 
them. Those who claim to represent 
the Iraqi working class while calling 
for the occupation to stay a bit longer, 
due to “fears of civil war”, are in fact 


speaking only for themselves and the 
minority of Iraqis whose interests are 
dependent on the occupation. 

We as a union call for the with- 
drawal of foreign occupation forces 
and their military bases. We don’t want 
a timetable - this is a stalling tactic. We 
will solve our own problems. We are 
Iraqis, we know our country and we 
can take care of ourselves. We have the 
means, the skills and resources to re- 
build and create our own democratic 
society. 

This article first appeared in the 
Guardian (Britain), 18 February 2005 


Is Bush's empire coming unstuck in Iraq? 


by DOUG LORIMER 


In a March 14 article for 
the British Guardian, inves- 
tigative journalist Naomi 
Klein pointed out that, as 
the US is increasingly ex- 
posed — “Brand USA is in 
trouble’’ — as the world’s 
biggest terrorist, it is desper- 
ate to rebrand itself. And 
the woes of the world’s “su- 
perpower” go beyond sim- 
ply rebranding: the disaster 
in lraq may have challenged 
US President George Bush's 
plans for world domination 
entirely. 

“The Bush administration 
has long been enamoured 
of the idea that it can solve 
complex policy challenges 
by borrowing cutting-edge 
communications tools from 
its heroes in the corporate 
world”, Klein wrote. “Faced 
with an Arab world enraged 
by the US occupation of Iraq 
and its blind support for Is- 
rael, the solution is not to 
change these brutal policies: 
it is to ‘change the story’.” 

Klein took aim at Wash- 
ington’s “purple power” — 
Bush's description of the 
Iraqi election that was to 
bring “democracy” to Iraq, 
but instead installed a 
Washington-friendly parlia- 
ment saddled with a gerry- 
mander that gives a veto to 
the most rabidly pro-US 
members to prevent 
changes to pre-election laws 
set up by Washington’s oc- 
cupation administration 
prior to the election. 


Klein argues, however, 
that the spin is unlikely to 
fool Iraqis. “The only idea 
that has ever stood up to 
kings, tyrants and mullahs in 
the Middle East is the prom- 
ise of economic justice ... but 
there is no room for such 
ideas in the Bush narrative.” 

This crisis of credibility is 
unlikely to go away. Even US 
soldiers returning from Iraq 
tell the same story: those Ira- 
qis who welcomed the US as 
liberators from Saddam 
Hussein have long since 
turned hostile to the US, as 
the brutal occupation of 
their country continues. 

And at home, Bush re- 
mains in trouble, despite 
winning the presidential 
election. A Zogby survey re- 
leased on February 25 found 
that 61% of voters opposed 
Bush's invasion of Iraq. And 
while the mainstream anti- 
war movement has yet to 
recover from the period of 
demobilisation during the 
presidential election, stu- 
dents resisting military re- 
cruitment and soldiers refus- 
ing to fight are stepping up 
organising against the occu- 
pation. 

Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the continuing fight- 
ing in lraq has cast doubt on 
Bush’s aggressive military 
strategy. 

Under the cover of Bush's 
global “war on terror”, 
Rumsfeld pushed for a deci- 
sive post-Cold War “trans- 
formation” or strategic re- 


structuring of the US armed 
forces. This entailed a shift 
away from fighting lengthy 
wars using large numbers of 
ground combat troops to- 
ward rapidly defeating re- 
calcitrant and weak Third 
World states using an initial 
round of “shock and awe” 
— massive use of high-tech 
aerial firepower — followed 
by a short war fought by 
small numbers of highly 
mobile troops. 

The Iraq war was sup- 
posed to be a test run of this 
new strategy — with “pre- 
cision” cruise missile strikes 
“decapitating” the Iraqi 
government and army, fol- 
lowed by a rapid march on 
Baghdad and with the US 
occupation force being re- 
duced to 30,000 troops six 
months later. However, as 
the March 11 Los Angeles 
Times reported, “many 
defense department offi- 
cials are acknowledging 
that an intractable Iraqi in- 
surgency they didn’t foresee 
has undermined” this new 
military strategy.” 

Major Isaiah Wilson, a re- 
searcher for the US Army, 
says that by July 2003 the 
US-led occupation forces 
had “lost the momentum 
and the initiative” and 
“have been playing catch- 
up ever since”. He attrib- 
uted this to the unwilling- 
ness of the US military com- 
manders to recognise the 
Iraqi insurgency “as a war of 
rebellion, a people’s war, 


even when they were fight- 
ing it”. Because of this fail- 
ure, Wilson concluded, the 
US military remained “per- 
haps in peril of losing the 
‘war’, even after supposedly 
winning it”. 

Part of this shift in think- 
ing, the LA Times added, is 
a move away from the uni- 
lateral, go-it-alone, posture 
adopted by the Bush admin- 
istration in the lead up to 
the March 2003 invasion of 
Iraq. 

“With the Army and Ma- 
rine Corps straining to meet 
the Pentagon's troop re- 
quirements for Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan, the participation 
of allies has taken on 
greater importance”, the LA 
Times reported. 

In line with this shift, 
“Bush administration offi- 
cials have taken a far more 
conciliatory tone with some 
of America’s oldest Euro- 
pean allies”, the paper 
added. “Whereas Rumsfeld 
once slighted NATO's west- 
ern European members — 
referring to them as ‘old 
Europe’ — he poked fun at 
those comments to win over 
European ministers during 
a trip to the continent last 
month. ‘That was old 
Rumsfeld’, he said.” 


This is an edited version of 
an article from Green Left 
Weekly (Australia), 23 
March — 2005. http:// 
www.greenleft.org.au/back/ 
2005/620/620p17.htm 
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Middle East democracy 
that the US fears 


By SIMON ASSAF 


The democracy hailed by George Bush and the Wash- 
ington neo-cons is not the democracy people in the Arab 
world are fighting for. In Egypt a new campaign called 
Kifaya — “Enough” in Arabic — has been launched, call- 
ing for real democracy. 

The campaign is demanding the end of Hosni Mubarak’s 
reign as president and opposes plans to nominate his son 
as the next president. 

Marwana, a young lawyer, was arrested while handing out 
Kifaya leaflets at the Cairo Book Fair. “George Bush talks 
about spreading democracy in the Middle East,” she says. 

“But we know the type of democracy Bush is talking about 
— it is the democracy that answers only to Washington. The 
democracy we want is one that serves the people.” 

Marwana was held for ten days in a police station. “The 
cells were full of poor women, many of them seized in the 
regular police sweeps. The women often had no idea why 
they were there, and had no lawyers to represent them and 
often not enough money to pay fines.” 

Dina is a member of the anti-globalisation movement 
in Egypt. “There is rising struggle in Egypt,” she says. 

“The vast majority of Egyptians want an end to corrup- 
tion that allows billions of dollars to be salted away by of- 
ficials and their hangers on. We want an end to the emer- 
gency laws that have been used to keep people down. We 
want an end to laws that outlaw independent political or- 
ganisations and trade unions, and ban public gatherings. In 
the last 24 years over 20,000 people have been killed by 
the state. 

“Every day in Cairo the police sweep through the un- 
derground Metro or stop minibuses heading to the slums 
that ring Egypt’s capital. They seize young men on the pre- 
text that they are cracking down on Islamic militants, or 
looking for drugs. They seize you if they find a piece of 
hashish on you, or if you have forgotten your ID papers. 

“Every night they pack off hundreds of young men to 
police stations and state security centres. If you are lucky 
they might hold you for a couple of hours, or a couple of 
days. If your luck is rotten they will beat you, or torture 
you with electric shocks—a facility available in all of 
Egypt’s police stations. 

“The police have to fill a daily quota of arrests, so they 
seize people at random. Torture under Mubarak’s regime 
is routine.” 

The most severe repression under the present regime is 
often meted out to those who dare to oppose the govern- 
ment’s links with the US and Israel. 

The democracy movement has been boosted by a rise in 
struggle among Egyptian workers and peasants. Anti- 
globalisation activist Dina says, “Workers at the Ora Misr 
factory have occupied the factory after the asbestos they use 
to manufacture drainage pipes has claimed the lives of four 
workers. Their workmates asked for protective clothing, and 
occupied the factory when their demands were ignored.” 

Strike leader Sayid Abd al-Latif Ibrahim says that the 
strike has highlighted the plight of workers in the new pri- 
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Delegates to the third Cairo Conference on globalisation, 
imperialism and Zionism, March 2005. 


vately financed industries. 

The factory occupation has won widespread support 
across the country and the strikers have survived attempts 
by the security forces to break their strike. “This occupa- 
tion is important because it is taking place in a factory that 
is considered vital for the Egyptian economy where work- 
ers are banned from taking industrial action,” says Sayid. 

“The second important strike over the last six months 
took place at the ESCO company in the historic industrial 
centre at Mahala al-Kubra,” he adds. “This strike was 
against the privatisation of the plant.” 

Dina says, “The most important development is the re- 
emergence of the peasant movement, around the village 
of Sarando in Egypt’s agricultural heartland, the Nile 
Delta.” 

Last week the Sarando peasants seized and killed one 
of the landlord’s goons. The goons have been spreading 
terror in the countryside. Movements in solidarity with the 
peasants have spread to other rural areas and to the cities. 

Political and economic issues are fusing in Egypt. Dina 
says, “People have had enough, and the rising struggle is 
opening up space for ordinary people to voice their oppo- 
sition. The Kifaya campaign is finding an echo on the street. 
For the first time in 24 years we can organise demonstra- 
tions calling for Mubarak to resign. 

“The future of the movement in Egypt is to rebuild the 
rank and file unions and peasant organisations. For too 
many years we have been hampered by the suffocating hold 
of the yellow unions and state-sponsored peasant organi- 
sations. This is now beginning to change, and we are 
begining to see how the struggle in the countryside and 
the factory is fuelling and giving confidence to general dis- 
content.” 


This is an edited version of an article from Socialist 
Worker (Britain), 31st March 2005. Full version at 

http://www.socialistworker.co.uk/ 
article.php4?article_id=6164 
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CHEERS FOR OUR NEW PA- 
PER... 


My name is Rory Hearne and | am 
editor of the Socialist Worker pa- 
per in Ireland. | read about your 
conference and changes in the pa- 
per with great interest. It seems 
very exciting - best of luck! | think 
you are right in what you are do- 
ing and we need to try do the 
same in Ireland. 


RORY HEARNE 
Ireland 


. AND JEERS 


Unity has got off to a sick start 
with a front page that would do 
justice to a Murdoch rag. The 
front page is dominated by a mes- 
sage that tells workers they are 
powerless and that Unity is 
thematising this. 

The central message is of a Darth 
Vader/ Predator/Terminator figure 
straight out of Hollywood and the 
bosses control machinery. The face- 
less, violently armed image looks 
down on the reader from a posi- 
tion of authority. With no alternate 
view offered we can only invoke 
the standard complementary Hol- 
lywood image of a ‘Jesus’ 
superhero to combat this figure. 
The accompanying text uses the 
Hollywood/tabloid vocabulary of 
“cops” and the negative word 
“sick” twice together with the 
sweetly rhyming jargon “system” 
to round things off. Empowering? 
Building unity ? | don’t think so. 

Sensational - well perhaps a lit- 
tle, but the Murdoch tabloids - 
print and electronic- do a much 
better job of that. The photo 
might have been radical 20 years 
ago but these days it’s a tame 
clone. We are referred a story on 
page 2 that offers no connection 
to the front page photo at all. 
Dishonest? Yes. It takes little to 
see that the editorial team has a 
policy of trying to get “Unity” 
into readers hands at any cost. 

Even the cost of failing to fore- 
ground an alternative style of me- 
dia that understands that the 
process of organising is actually 
more important than the end 
goal. What next - a ‘page-3-tits- 


and-bums’ pin-up? We need to 
expose the corruption of the capi- 
talist state, and that doesn’t mean 
flinching from printing harsh im- 
ages. 

If Unity wants to mobilise peo- 
ple it does need to understand 
that we need a culture that fo- 
cuses on workers doing positive 
things that both challenge what 
capitalism is doing to our lives and 
how it does that. | am reminded 
of the propaganda glossies from 
the USSR and China | used to read 
in an earlier life. They were full 
of crap, as | grew to know, but at 
least they understood the power 
of presenting positive images of 
workers acting together in their 
own interests. 

Lets get some images that 
workers have taken of themselves 
challenging capital and its values 
into our media. Then it will be- 
come a force for change. “Unity”’s 
front page score-card so far is 1:0 
to the bosses. 


MAURICE WARD 
Japan 


SAY NO TO BLACKSHIRTS 


At the start of this year, 
CampusLeft — the group for left- 
wing and socialist students and 
staff at Victoria University - 
launched a successful poster cam- 
paign with posters variously fea- 
turing a teenager killed by US 
forces in Fallujah, sweatshop 
workers in Indonesia and Destiny 
“Church” leader, self-appointed 
“Bishop” Brian Tamaki. 

It quickly became clear that the 
topic that was attracting the most 
interest was Destiny “Church”. 
Last year CampusLeft was active 
in organizing against the black 
shirted “Enough is Enough” ally 
and supporting Wellington High 
School Students who want the 
bigoted, quasi-fascist group re- 
moved from their premises. 

Although we had interest from 
people right across the political 
spectrum, we had general agree- 
ment on a few basic points. We 
agreed that Destiny thrives on the 
despair and bitterness amongst 
the working class, which it turns 
into hatred of other marginalized 


groups, which serves to benefit 
only asmall elite. Therefore, a suc- 
cessful movement against Destiny 
needs to offer a real alternative 
to the present situation for these 
people. 

With this in mind, we decided 
the aim of our campaign would 
be to: 

- EXPOSE Destiny as a political 
movement looking to seize state 
power, rather than “just a 
church"; 

- OPPOSE their use of intimida- 
tion and violence against those 
who oppose their goals; 

- PROPOSE an alternative to 
those attracted by Destiny’s mes- 
sage: democracy, diversity, and 
unity of the oppressed. 

There was some debate over 
whether it was appropriate to 
protest at their church services. 
We came to the conclusion that, 
however much we disliked their 
views, it was their political actions 
and intimidation of opponents, 
not the views themselves which 
we were protesting against. 

Many also expressed the need 
to work with other organizations 
such as the queer students group 
UniQ and anti-Destiny Christian 
groups. 

Initially we came up with some 
ideas for raising awareness, in- 
cluding a re-enactment of one of 
their sermons to demonstrate just 
how violent and disturbing the 
language used was. We will then 
further plan the best way of op- 
posing bigotry and the conditions 
which create it. 


ANNA POTTS 
Wellington 


HAS SHANE JONES GONE 
MAD? 


Does being a Labour Party list MP 
affect one’s mental health? 

At the recent Hui Taumata eco- 
nomic conference, Shane Jones 
floated the idea that Maori 
should capitalise their land assets 
and use the money to get into 
business. 

Shane seems to have forgotten 
the ancient Maori proverb, “ men 
come and go but the land re- 
mains”. 

Shane also seems to have for- 
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gotten what happened in his own 
rohe (district) on the Matauri X 
Block. After using their land as 
collateral in a failed water bot- 
tling venture, the Trustees are 
now having to sell ten hectares of 
prime coastal land to pay a $2 
million debt. 

A recent experience on the East 
Coast, where Trustees decided to 
use farm income to invest in busi- 
ness, re-inforces the point that go- 
ing into business is a huge risk. 
This particular Trust started by in- 
vesting in stocks and shares just 
prior to the crash of 1993. Noth- 
ing daunted they invested in 
three other businesses, all of 
which collapsed. This brought the 
farm to the brink of foreclosure. 
Fortunately a group of owners, a 
wise farm advisor and a sympa- 
thetic accountant brought things 
to a halt. In this case also, the land 
was collateral for the loans. 

Another fact that Shane needs 
to remember is that over 90% of 
all new businesses fail in the first 
four years. 

Out there in the world of busi- 
ness the law of the jungle applies, 
the big fish eat the little ones. The 
word “Aroha” does not apply. 


BERNIE HORNFECK 
Rotorua 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


| was recently invited by Evan 
Audley, who is involved in the 
campaign to free Ahmed Zaoui, 
to participate in a delegation to 
my local MP, Mark Gosche, in an 
endeavour to get his intervention, 
along with other politicians from 
all parties, to admit Zaoui as a le- 
gitimate refugee. 

This group is comprised of a 
broad cross section of people 
from various religious, political, 
student, civil liberties, Amnesty 
and other backgrounds, con- 
cerned with human rights. | have 
faxed Gosche’s office and, on re- 
quest, e-mailed his Auckland sec- 
retary. | am at present awaiting 
and expecting a positive reply. 
Other Auckland Labour MP's have 
already received delegations, 
Goff, Tizard etc. 

It is quite urgent. The Supreme 
Court ruled that, in their view, he 
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was a bona fide refugee and 
should be accorded his rights as 
such and this opinion was upheld 
in Appeal so that he was released 
on bail into the care of the Do- 
minican Friars. The government 
response, acting through the SIS, 
was for the SIS to place him 
(Zaoui) under a Security Risk Cer- 
tificate while the SIS Inspector 
General conducts an investigation 
as to secret evidence that he is a 
threat as a terrorist. 

The courts, and Zaoui’s support- 
ers, are concerned about what 
emphasis is put on the report on 
Zaoui by the Enquiry - whether it 
is related to his status as a genu- 
ine refugee as found by the courts 
or whether the SIS followed the 
rules. The urgency is, that once 
the Inspector General's conclu- 
sions are presented to the govern- 
ment the Minister of Immigration 
has only three days, under exist- 
ing law, to act. 

This is another area where the 
politicians and the judiciary are at 
loggerheads (as well as the 
Seabed and Foreshore issue). It is 
also an international trend, with 
examples in Britain and the US 
and part of the global crisis of 
capitalism. 

It seems to have interesting 
historical parallels with the fight 
between feudalism and rising 
capitalism and the merchant class. 
These arose over all sorts of issues 
including the legal questions of 
Crown and canon (Church) law, 
laws regarding interest and usury, 
and laws regarding trade. 


LEN PARKER 
Auckland 


SAVE HAPPY VALLEY 


Thirty police, three fire engines 
and a cherry picker rolled up at 
the Christchurch office of Solid 
Energy on March 7 to arrest five 
protesters for trespass. Dan Rae 
and John Oosterman were ar- 
rested for being unlawfully on a 
building, while two others and 
myself were served with trespass 
notices. This marked the end of 
26 hours of peaceful occupation. 

The protest organised by 
Christchurch members of the Save 
Happy Valley Campaign, started 


at midday, Sunday 6th March. 
About twenty protesters set up 
tents and banners outside of the 
Solid Energy building. Four were 
chained to the glass and metal 
entrance by ‘D-bolt’ bicycle locks. 
Of those, two squattered on a 
glass and metal awning above the 
entrance and two were chained 
to metal support pillars. After a 
wet and windy night, three of the 
four chained and two other 
protestors remained. 

This protest coincided with the 
beginning of hearings in the En- 
vironment Court concerning con- 
sent for a coalmine at 
Waimangaroa or ‘Happy Valley’, 
north of Westport. Initially the de- 
partment of Conservation re- 
jected Solid Energy’s claim. The 
consents were then granted by 
the Buller District and West Coast 
Regional Councils last June, but 
they are being challenged by the 
Buller Conservation Group and 
the Royal Forest and Bird Protec- 
tion Society, and others. 

The State Owned Enterprise 
Solid Energy is pushing ahead 
with its plans for a Cypress open- 
cast mine, despite protests by the 
Green Party and many environ- 
mental groups. Solid Energy’s 
plan is to dig two pits covering 
105 hectares in the middle of pris- 
tine West Coast native forest, de- 
stroying unique and vulnerable 
ecosystems. Among the native 
fauna of Happy Valley are 
Powelliphanta “patrickensis” (gi- 
ant land) snails and the great 
spotted kiwi, both of which are 
on the endangered species list. 
The mine will extract about five 
million tonnes of coal over its ex- 
pected 10-year life, but the envi- 
ronmental damage will last much 
longer. 

The mine is simply another step 
in the Labour Government's drive 
to find relatively cheap, and nasty 
ways to satisfy New Zealand capi- 
talists’ never-ending lust for en- 
ergy. While New Zealand still has 
much-untapped sources for clean 
and renewable energy, Labour 
preferred to excavate polluting 
fossil fuels. 


DARREN KEMP 
Christchurch 





Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


* NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


* AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Socialist Centre, 86 Princes Street, 
Onehunga. Transport available. 
Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


* HAMIL TON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 
Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


* TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


* ROT ORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


* WELLINGT ON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs — use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Daphne 475 7840 

Email: daphlawless@paradise.net.nz 


* GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


* CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


* NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 


Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 





Socialist Worker 


WHERE WE 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita- 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society's wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


es 
STAND 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 


LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op- 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 


TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government's approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish- 
ment of a workers’ state. 


REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve- 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self- 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 








Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 
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Union busting at Auckland Uni 


By an AUS activist 


Auckland University staff 
will have to fight hard to de- 
fend their union from man- 
agement’s vicious union- 
busting tactics. 

As reported in last month’s 
Unity, Auckland University 
management have been the 
only university in the country 
to refuse to enter negotiations 
for a national bargaining 
agreement. Such an agree- 
ment would unite university 
staff across the country and 
enable them to push for a rea- 
sonable pay increase. 

Stuart McCutcheon, Auck- 
land’s Vice-Chancellor and 
CEO, has made what Associa- 
tion of University Staff na- 
tional president Nigel 
Haworth called “a direct at- 
tack on the choice of Auck- 
land members to belong to 
and bargain through a union”. 

McCutcheon wrote to all 
Auckland staff who were not 
members of AUS on 17th 
March offering them a 4.5% 
wage rise, on the basis of indi- 
vidual agreements only. This 
compares to the 10% for all 


university staff in the first year 
which AUS is claiming. 

Auckland University hu- 
man resources officials have 
told union staff that they’re 
happy to talk about pay rises 
to any staff - but only after 
they leave the union. When 
AUS sent emails to non-un- 
ion staff urging them to re- 
ject these divide and rule tac- 
tics and join the union, man- 
agement threatened to cut 
off AUS’s access to the uni- 
versity email system. 

“It is our view that the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Auckland has set 
out, in a calculated fashion, to 
induce AUS members to 
leave the union,” said AUS 
general secretary Helen Kelly. 

The union has filed a com- 
plaint with the Employment 
Relations Authority alleging 
that McCutcheon is acting in 
“bad faith” - contrary to his 
legal obligations under La- 
bour’s employment laws. The 
two sides are currently in me- 
diation on this issue. 

The AUS leadership are 
pinning a lot of their hopes on 
legal alternatives and friendly 





government ministers. But 
when push comes to shove, 
the government will always 
take the side of employers. 

Labour prides itself on its 
“good relationship with 
business” - and an attempt to 
take the workers’ side in any 
dispute would encourage 
business to throw its weight 
behind National in an elec- 
tion year. 

A win in court would be 
great, but the only thing that 
bosses really take seriously is 


Auckland university Vice-Chancellor Stuart McCutcheon 


strike action. AUS staff at 
Auckland are showing a 


strong spirit to take 
McCutcheon on, with three 
hundred workers attending a 
rally outside McCutcheon’s 
office on 22 March. 

AUS should be building 
on this and calling official 
strike action at. If necessary, 
Auckland staff should also 
organise their own, unofficial 
actions. The teachers’ wild- 
cat strikes in 2002 showed us 
how it’s done. 


Pay differential is a political issue 


The AUS leadership have moved 
to address concerns held by many 
general (non-academic) staff about 
the current differential pay claim. 

A series of stopwork meetings 
throughout the country ratified the 
AUS leadership’s proposed claim 
document, requesting a 30% pay 
rise for academics over three years 
and a 16% pay rise for other staff. 

This touched a raw nerve, espe- 
cially at Victoria University in Wel- 
lington. Last year, general staff 
were left to fight on their own af- 
ter academics were advised to set- 
tle their own pay claim. 

At Victoria, more general staff 
voted against ratifying the pay 
claim than in the rest of the coun- 
try combined. 
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The AUS leaders know that gen- 
eral staff at Victoria are serious - 
and they know that they can’t hope 
to win unless staff are united. 
They've arranged a series of meet- 
ings with AUS national president 
Nigel Haworth to listen to general 
staff concerns. 

Part of the AUS leadership’s ar- 
gument for the differential pay 
claim is that they can’t make a 
“case” to the government that gen- 
eral staff deserve funding for 
higher salaries - since they’re less 
likely than academics to go overseas 
in search of better pay. 

This shows that government is 
part of the problem - not, as some 
of the AUS leaders think, part of the 
solution to getting a fair deal for 


university workers. Not only are 
they keen to reward the higher- 
paid academics but not other uni- 
versity staff, their Employment Re- 
lations Act makes it legally difficult 
for workers to stick together to sup- 
port one another's claims. 

AUS leaders should make it clear 
to their members that the govern- 
ment is as much an obstacle as the 
university management to all uni 
workers getting a fair deal. It’s clear 
that this struggle will have to be 
won on the political level as well as 
an industrial level. Only a political 
challenge to Labour's pro-boss bias 
in this election year can do that. 


More union news and 
analysis inside: pages 4-6 


